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YOUNG AMERICAN OF THE MONTH 


= IS THE TIME of year when most sports-minded 
young Americans bring their ice skates to a fine edge 
or add a final coat of wax to their skis. For 17-year-old 
Karen Hantze, however, this is the season for hard work- 
outs on the tennis court, in preparation for next year's 
topflight tennis tournaments. 

Karen, who was graduated from Mission Bay High 
School in San Diego, California, last June, has been playing 
tennis since she was eight years old. Her outstanding 
record of play in recent years lends strength to the belief 
of many tennis experts that teen-agers are taking over 
the game in this country. 

In August, Karen won the U.S. Girls’ Lawn Tennis 
Singles championship for the third time, to become only 
the second player in the 43-year history of the tourna- 
ment to win the title three times. (She first won the cup 
in 1957; since she will be 18 in December, this is her 
last year of eligibility for this championship. ) 

In fact, the young champion will long remember 1960 
as a year of accomplishment on the court. Ranked No. 5 
in the American women’s list at the start of the year, 
Karen was named a member of the U.S. Wightman Cup 
team, which defended the trophy against a British team 
in June. Although Karen lost her match (Great Britain 
won the cup, 4-3), her game so impressed U.S. tennis 
authorities that she was encouraged to play in the world- 
famous Wimbledon championships in July. She won the 
Wimbledon Junior title, then went to the quarter-finals 
of the major tournament before losing to Britain’s No. 
1 player. 

Karen entered the U.S. Women’s Lawn Tennis 
championships at Forest Hills, New York, in September, 
where once again she competed with the best players in 
the world. 

As she practices on her hometown tennis courts this 
month, Karen is already looking ahead to the 1961 tourna- 
ment trail. It’s her aim to polish up the strong points of 
her game —the cannonball serve, backhand drive and 
smashing volley that brought success in this year’s matches 
— and to add a little power to her forehand strokes. 
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7 YOUNG HUNTERS tramping the fields on our 
cover this month were photographed by Bob 
Hughes on one of those crisp, golden yellow 
autumn days that seem to have been “invented” 
for the benefit of man and dog. The four gunners, 
Charles Applegate, Marcia Wamsley, Jacqueline 
Piper and Tom Kelleran (from left to right), carry 
their weapons pointed away from the group—in 
the manner suggested in a hunting-safety story 
on pages 6 and 7. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CREDITS 


2, Tom Caffrey—Globe. 4-5, Robert J. Smith—Black 
Star. 6-7, Joe Clark. 8-9, Bob Hughes. 13-14-15, 
Cal Bernstein—Black Star. 16, G.M. Photographic 
(top); Bob Hughes (bottom). 17, Bob Hughes. 
18-19, Bob Smallman. 20-21, Bob Berger. 22, 
Walter Chandoha (top, left); Orlando—Three Lions 
(top, right); Richard Hartt (bottom, left); Carroll 
Seghers — Black Star (bottom, center); Howard 
Sochurek (bottom, right). 
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Saturday Scientists 


Science instructor John Urton (at left, with student 
Ray Gill) has inspired 50 high school scientists 
in their after-hours search for knowledge. 





Don Taylor and Ray Gill work with 
laboratory animals in an 
immunological test, one of many in a 
continuing study of cancer. 


These high school students spend 
after-school hours and weekends working 
on college-level science experiments 


EMBERS OF A SCIENCE CLAss at Encinal High School 
M in Alameda, California, conduct research in bio- 
chemistry at college senior or graduate level, yet they 
receive no academic credit for their efforts. In fact, the 
students have to meet after school and build or buy their 
own lab gear to carry on the work. What's more, they 
once were raided by the police. 

The after-hours group was organized six years ago by a 
handful of students who wanted special training over and 
above their regular classroom work. They had little trouble 
persuading their science teacher, John Urton, to guide 
their efforts in the sparetime enterprise. 

The founders established permanent working arrange- 
ments during the first year of evening and weekend re- 
search. Each experimenter has exclusive responsibility for 
his lab space, and each one trains an “apprentice” to 
continue the research when the “teacher” graduates. Since 
the apprentices receive the accumulated training of the 
students before them, the experiments grow in complexity. 

The students have to buy or build special equipment to 
carry on their advanced experiments. This sometimes re- 
sults in considerable inventiveness. For example, one of the 
students needed a Warberg manometer, an instrument 
used to measure cell respiration. Scientists told him he 
couldn’t possibly build one. Later, when they measured 
the performance of the manometer that the teen-ager 


Joe Bagg peers at yeast cells inside a single-operation Warberg 
manometer that was built by a student. The machine measures 


built, they found it as accurate as any manufactured — but 
several thousand dollars cheaper. Inexpensive but practical, 
that’s typical of the equipment that now fills the classroom, 
hematology and animal labs and a photographic darkroom 
in the school. 

The workrooms are busy from seven to 10 p.m. at least 
two nights a week and all day on Saturdays. The students 
work even during Christmas and Easter vacations. 

Currently, much of their activity is concerned with the 
study of cancer. Two years ago, a student read an article 
that described the liver enzyme catalase and its different 
reactions in the liver of healthy animals and those with 
cancer. Today, the students are experimenting with the 
reaction of the chemical toxohormone on the catalase 
enzyme. 

The tests are typical of hundreds of experiments that 
the teen-agers have conducted. Although they receive no 
school credit, their work has not gone unrewarded. Of the 
50 students who have participated in the group’s activity, 
14 have won awards at the Bay Area Science Fair, and 
several have had the opportunity of working with scientists 
at the University of California. 

The police raid? Several years ago, two patrolmen who 
saw lights in the school long after closing time burst into 
the lab, hoping to catch vandals in the act. They found 
two scientists experimenting with plant pigments. 


the amount of oxygen that cells consume, and compares this 
with the amount of carbon dioxide that the same cells produce, 
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This fall and winter, when you’re hunting 


Let Safety Be 


Show courtesy to a rifle: Carry it with fingers out of the trigger guard, bolt open (or safety on) and muzzle pointed away from your companions. 





‘Your Guide 


Tv . NEVER Say SO out loud, but hunters are really 
gun lovers: Much of the pleasure of hunting comes 
simply from handling a gun. 

Hunting season provides many opportunities to handle 
a gun—to caress its well-rubbed walnut stock, “hear” 
through the fingertips the action of the delicately machined 
breech, feel the solid heft of the gun in hand. 

Since guns invite and deserve such tender handling Tenderness does it. Pointed in a safe direction, 
they generally get it. If they are handled crudely, they guns are handed over a fence. Rifle has bolt 
show their displeasure. They make loud noises and strike a. shotgun is broken open. Below, guns are 

; : : en apart before being bedded down in car. 
out bitterly, sometimes with fatal consequences. 

These temperamental outbursts are touched off by 
treating guns with a lack of respect or courtesy. Guns may 
become nasty if carelessly bumped or dropped. Comfort 
is important, too; guns like the feel of the safety in the 
“on” position. And tidy! They demand good housekeep- 
ing — a plug of snow or dirt left in the muzzle is enough 
to make a usually tractable shotgun burst in rage. 

Actually, if you follow only a couple of rules you can 
keep a gun happy. First flatter its ego by considering it 
loaded at all times. Many people are injured each year by 
guns that were slandered as “empty.” 

Next, a gun doesn’t like to have its view impaired, 
even temporarily. The muzzle prefers to look out on blue 
sky or green grass or game. Anything blocking this view — 
especially when the bearer stumbles and falls — is subject 
to hasty removal by the gun. 

For all their attractiveness and vanity, guns are stupid. 

They cannot distinguish hunter from hunted, but will 
impartially fire at either with the same vigor. 





With a little care, 


You Can Make Your Records 


EEN-AGERS, records and good times just naturally seem 
Tw go well together, and one sure way to continue these 
fun sessions is to take care of the records that play such an 
important part in your parties and dances. 

Since many of today’s albums are recorded on a single 
long-playing disc, damage to a record usually means the 
loss of several favorite tunes. It’s a mighty popular hostess 
who can dip into the record collection and pull out a stack 
of platters that play old and new favorites with all their 
original clarity and purity of sound. 

One sure way to break up a record hop is to “entertain” 
your friends with cracked, scratched or warped discs. 
Records don’t waste away with age. Given reasonable care, 
any record — even a collector's item cut many years ago — 
will last indefinitely. 

If you'd like to keep your records in the same condition 
as when you bought them, there are three major rules to 
follow: Make sure your record player is in good working 
order; keep your records clean; store them carefully. 

As far as the life of your records is concerned, the most 
important part of any player mechanism is the needle. A 
dull needle will ruin a record. If the grooves in the disc 
turn dull and gray while it is being played, get a new 
needle at once. Remember, no needle lasts forever. Any 
dealer will be glad to check the condition of your needle. 

Never handle the playing area of a record. The next 
time you attend a record hop, watch how carefully the 


disc jockey handles his records — he always picks them up 
gently by the rim. 

If any dust should collect on your platters, wipe them 
clean with a slightly damp cloth or sponge. This precaution 
will remove tiny particles which might otherwise be 
ground into the delicate grooves by the needle. 

Always return each record to its proper sleeve immedi- 
ately after you have finished playing a stack; this cuts 
down on the dust problem. When you remove or replace 
a record, buckle the envelope a little for easy passage of 
the disc. Incidentally, it’s a good idea to keep a catalog 
of your records — knowing where to find a favorite number 
saves the wear and tear of excessive handling. 

When stacking records on your changer, try not to 
slide one across another. Discs are processed with raised 
edges to eliminate friction between surfaces when played, 
and the edges can be chipped by rough handling. 

You might consider the purchase of special equipment 
that will help prolong the life of your platters. One popular 
accessory is a spring-like scale that can be attached to the 
pickup arm to determine the pressure of the arm on the 
record; since a variation in tension can shorten record 
life, it’s a good idea to know if an adjustment is needed. 
In addition, a special brush is available that can be 
mounted on the pickup arm to clean the record as it is 
being played. These attachments and others designed to help 
you preserve your records can be bought at record shops. 


Wipe a damp cloth or fine-bristle brush 
over a record to remove dust. If a disc is 
grimy or sticky, clean it with a soft cloth 
wrung out in a warm solution of detergent, 


Buckle the envelope when you remove or replace a 
disc—the delicate playing surfaces are 

easily scratched. Never leave a record lying 
around to be crushed underfoot or sat upon. 


Vertical storage is recommended for 
records; they'll crack or warp if stacked flat 
or at an angle. Check every record before 
you buy it—make sure it’s perfect. 





“Long Playing” 


Carry your platters in protective cases when you 
take them to a party (cases are available in a 
variety of sizes). With proper care, your discs 
will provide countless hours of enjoyable music. 





How to Take 
the Chill 

Out of 

Winter Driving 


by PROF. A. H. EASTON, Chairman 
Committee on Winter Driving Hazards 
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HOW TO TAKE THE CHILL OUT OF 
WINTER DRIVING—continued 


chains will give you five times as much starting ability on 
glare ice as regular tires will. Regular tire chains are 
more than three times as effective in starting on ice as 
regular tires are. And snow tires, our committee has found, 
give 28 per cent more starting ability on ice than regular 
tires do. But even with snow tires or tire chains, slower- 
than-normal speeds are a mugt on ice and snow. 


To get the feel of the ; try your brakes or gently 
press the accelerator while driving slowly — when traffic 
and highway conditions permit. If the wheels slide or spin, 
adjust your speed accordingly. Temperature, incidentally, 
plays an important part in braking distance and traction 
on ice and snow. As the temperature rises, ice (and to a 


lesser degree, snow) becomes much more slippery. Brak- 
ing distance doubles with a temperature rise from 0 to 32 


degrees. 
poe 


Keep well back of the’vehicle ahead, so that you have 
plenty of room to stop. Remember this: It takes from three 
to 12 times farther to stop qn ice and snow than it does 
on dry pavement. t 


x 


Pump your brakes, to maiftain the best steering control 
when braking on ice or slippery snow. Jamming on the 
brakes is almost certain to lock the wheels. Pumping your 
brakes means a fast application and release two or more 
times a second. 


If you skid, steer instafitl the direction of the skid, 
to head the vehicle back on course. Steer just enough to 
correct the skid. This takes a lot of practice — practice 
that should be done at a safe place away from traffic — but 
it can help to make you a better driver. 


The committee on winter driving hazards — composed 
of representatives of insurance companies, governmental 
agencies, traffic safety organizations, truck fleets, univer- 
sities and manufacturers of automobiles, tires, tire chains, 
chemicals and automotive equipment — thinks that teen- 
age drivers are pretty special. For one thing, they learn 
much faster than older drivers do. And they haven't had 
time to pick up a lot of bad driving habits. 

While the driving record of teen-agers may not be the 
best in the world, we think there’s hope for improvement. 
We believe that a little instruction — a few inside tips on 
the tricky job of driving, for example — can go a long way 
toward making young drivers safer, especially on winter 
roads. 

That’s why we stress our seven tips on winter driving 
safety — and all the other important facts we've learned 
from our tests. 

Learn the tips — and practice them, of course — and we 
guarantee that any driver will show improvement. 

Some teen-agers think it’s “square” to be at all con- 
cerned with safe driving — that other teen-agers look up 
to the highway hepcat. We don’t buy that at all. We think 
it’s smart to drive safely, and that really intelligent teen- 
agers will turn to drivers who do play it safe behind the 
wheel. 

To sum up, driving safely on winter roads is not for 
armchair experts. It takes a lot of actual, behind-the-wheel 
experience. 

That’s another reason why the» committee on winter 
driving hazards is so much interested in giving young 
drivers the information it has learned through the years 

To further this desire, 144 driver-education instructors 
from the 36 snow-belt states have been invited to the 
1960 pilot study. 

Now, for the first time in history, driver-education stu- 
dents throughout the nation are being given expert, actual 
experience, so that they can learn one of the most danger- 
ous and difficult jobs of all — how to drive safely on ice 
and snow. @ END 


10 Service Tips for Winter Driving 


1. One of the most important car services for winter is a 
complete cooling system inspection. This is a multi-step, 
specialized operation for qualified experts. 

2. Regular washing and a good wax job will help resist 
corrosion of body metal, which so often begins “unseen” 
during the winter, due to wet, sloppy, salty roads. 

3. A quality engine tune-up, with the use of modern equip- 
ment, not only restores peak engine efficiency, but also 
pin-points engine weaknesses which may multiply during 
the winter months. 

4. A good front-end adjustment can save much more than 
the life of your tires . . . it may save your life! 

5. A worn muffler is annoying (in many states it’s illegal) 
—dangerous (exhaust gases slow up reactions, cause dizzi- 
ness)—costly (wastes gas, cuts performance). Don’t neglect 


your muffler—have it checked at every opportunity. 

6. A good brake adjustment by qualified service men using 
the most modern equipment assures you of greater safety, 
smoother stops, increased tire mileage, less braking effort, 
less brake maintenance and confident driving all winter 
long. 

7. Regular lubrications by men who know how and what 
to lubricate will add immeasurably to car life. 

8. You owe it to yourself and to other drivers to see that 
your headlamps are aimed properly, operating correctly 
and at peak efficiency. 

9. Rotating tires has always been a good policy—and sound 
preventive maintenance. 

10. Pay close attention to windshield wiper operation, wiper 
efficiency, washer solvent and damaged glass. 





Legmen for Lawmakers 


When a Representative or a Senator wants someone to run an 
errand, across the room or the city, he summons a Capitol page — 
the youngest political appointee in the nation 


CONGRESSIONAL PAGE must go to school at 6:30 in the 
morning, respond instantly when a Senator snaps his 
fingers, and spend all day running errands. Yet every page 
feels that his appointment is the biggest break of his life — 
and he’s probably right. 

Even “routine” page work is charged with the high- 
voltage excitement that government generates, excitement 
that can’t be found between textbook covers. Since page 
appointments are a matter of political patronage, a page’s 
education in politics and government operations begins 
with his appointment. Once on the job, the page has a 
front-row seat to watch history being made. (In the House 
of Representatives, waiting floor pages sit on either side of 
the Speaker's dais; in the Senate, they sit on the bottom 
step of the rostrum.) 

Sometimes pages help make history. For instance, in 
the waning hours of a recent Congress, the fate of an 
important bill was dropped squarely in the pages’ laps. 

As the bill was put to a roll-call vote, pages were dis- 
patched to round up Senators missing from the floor of 
the Senate Chamber. Some had already left for home. 
Pages sought the Senators in obvious places — cloak rooms, 
committee meetings, the Senate Office Building. One was 
found asleep on his office couch, resting after an all-night 
work session. The pages found others at the airline ter- 
minal, in a delicatessen, on the speaker's platform of a 
local civic club and in a television studio. One was spotted 
under a barber’s hot towel. 

Along with this kind of excitement comes a lot of hard 
work. A page’s day starts at the Capitol Page School, held 
in the Library of Congress building. The school offers the 
usual high school curriculum, lots of individual instruc- 
tion, and sports. Page basketball teams regularly play 
scheduled games with nearby Maryland school teams. 

Pages begin the day’s work in the Capitol at 9:45 in the 
morning. First task is to prepare the legislators’ desks, 
distributing and filing freshly printed copies of the Con- 
gressional Record and other documents. In the Senate the 
work of the pages includes filling the glass sand shakers 


(Continued) 


As Senate pages, they were eye-witnesses to history, 
but William S. McIntyre (left) and Leonard Ochsner 
seldom saw eye to eye. Reason: Bill was senior 
Democratic page; Len was senior Republican page. 








LEGMEN FOR LAWMAKERS 
—continued 





Page Len Ochsner chats with 
Senator Everett Dirksen of 
Illinois in the President’s 
Room of the Senate Office 
Building. Len recently 
graduated from the Capitol 
Page School and now 
attends college. A major in 
political science, he hopes 
to return to Washington as 
a member of the House of 
Representatives. He’s active 
, in politics, and is president 
a F of the Young Republicans 
Club at Huron College in his 
home state, South Dakota. 
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Pages work hard, but find glamour and excitement on the job 


and the snuff boxes, holdovers from the days when sand 
was used to blot ink and Senators took snuff. 

Once Congress convenes, the pages must remain on duty 
until it quits for the day. After the Pearl Harbor attack 
in 1941, this meant a 20-hour day. Generally, however, 
the daily assembly lasts only about six hours. 

During the meeting a page is essentially a messenger. 
He is summoned in the Senate by a finger-snap, in the 
House by a push-button under the arm rest of each Con- 
gressman’s chair. A page’s errands generally consist of 
delivering notes or documents throughout the Capitol and 
to legislators’ offices. Sometimes the errands come in whole- 
sale lots. To promote a home state celebration, for example, 


a legislator may ask pages to deliver a souvenir to every | 


member of the Senate or the House, or both. 

For performing these duties, a page receives a salary 
of $330 a month. He must pay his own living expenses 
and provide his own uniform—a dark blue suit, worn 
with a black tie, black shoes and socks and a white shirt. 
The uniform used to include knickers; that went out when 
the minimum age for pages was raised from 10 to 14. 

Most of the pages room in private homes; some stay 
with relatives. Frequently, several pages will share their 
resources (and housework) by renting an apartment to- 
gether. But regardless of where they live in Washington, 
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Trip to the Documents Room for 
extra copies of pending legislation 
is a typical page errand. Pages 
call daily distribution of the 
Congressional Record and other 
documents ‘‘plantin’ cotton.” 


Pages go to school in the Library 
of Congress building, must main- 


appointments. The school has 
grades nine through 12 and holds 





all pages must appear at school promptly at 6:30 a.m., 
and they are on their honor to be in bed by 10 o’clock 
every night. 

The bedtime hour conceivably could be a social dis- 
advantage, but here, pages are the luckiest young men in 
Washington. They are on the guest list for many parties 
given by Congressmen, Senators, foreign embassies and 
even the White House. The First Lady — traditionally the 
pages’ godmother — invites them to dinner and a movie at 
the White House once during each Congressional session. 

Boys become pages by applying to their Congressman or 
a U.S. Senator from their state. The competition is rough— 
there are thousands of applicants, but only 74 boys can be 
pages at one time. (There are 50 pages in the House of 
Representatives, and 24 in the Senate.) To be eligible for 
an appointment, a boy must be at least 14, have passed the 
eighth grade, and not have had his 17th birthday. Gen- 
erally, appointments last until graduation from page 
school, but there are exceptions. Some Senators make only 
brief page appointments — from one to three months — so 
that many boys can have the experience. 

Congressional pages sometimes find the governmental 
process too fascinating to leave. The experience of working 
as a page often stimulates an interest to remain in Wash- 
ington and make a career of government work. & END 


tain good grades or lose their 


graduation ceremonies in the 
office of the President. 





Bill McIntyre waits for the 
one-car train in the subway 
under the Senate Office 
Building. The line carries 
Senators to and from offices 
and the Senate Chamber. 







When you enter General Motors Institute, you have 


An Appointment 


a in a pleasant residential section of Flint, Mich- 
igan, in the heart of America’s automotive manufac- 
turing area, lies an engineering college. From its outward 
appearance, it is not unlike a great many other colleges 
throughout the country. 

However, its name, General Motors Institute, offers 
the first clue that this school differs from most others. 
General Motors Institute has been maintained, operated 
and staffed by General Motors Corporation since 1926. 
Although its students follow somewhat the same curricu- 
lum as do engineering students in other colleges, they are 
different in this respect: They augment classroom study 
with practical work in General Motors plants. 

The school serves a dual purpose. As the world’s largest 
industrial educational institution (in number of students 
enrolled), GMI is a fully accredited engineering college 
and trains young men for technical, engineering and mana- 
gerial positions in the General Motors operations. GMI 
also trains established General Motors employees, to make 
them more effective in their present positions. 

Recently appointed president of General Motors Insti- 
tute is Dr. Harold P. Rodes, formerly president of Bradley 
University in Peoria, Illinois. Dr. Rodes was graduated 
from Dartmouth College with a Bachelor of Arts degree. 
He received a Master's degree from Yale in educational 
administration and later his Ph. D. degree. 

It is in connection with GMI’s principal purpose that 


teen-agers will be most interested. Enrollment at GMI is 
not restricted to relatives of General Motors employees. 
The first step for any interested, qualified young man is 
to write to the Registrar of General Motors Institute or 
contact the General Motors division office or plant in which 
he is particularly interested. Students are selected by the 
various divisions from among those who are academically 
acceptable to the institute. They then become regular 
employees and are paid while 
they work on the job, which is 
approximately half the time. The 
remaining time is spent at GMI. 
Of course, expenses (tuition, 
books, living costs) are the stu- 
dent’s own responsibility, just as 
at any other college. However, the 
money earned while he works 

usually covers these expenses. 
A student alternates school 
Dr. Harold P. Rodes - work for = weeks a year for 
President and Director {our years. After the first two 
General Motors Institute years he specializes in industrial, 
mechanical or electrical engineer- 
ing. After four years he spends a fifth year at his plant, 
working at what General Motors calls the “Fifth Year 
Project,” an assigned engineering problem. It’s his chance 
to show what he can do. Successful completion and 


Richard Vahlbusch works on a forward 
suspension testing procedure at the 
Cadillac Motor Car Division plant in 
Detroit. He is using the principles 
learned at GMI in a practical method 
of testing stresses and strains on 

an automobile body. He’ll perform 
many such engineering duties while 
working his tours at the plant— 
duties that are selected to contribute 
to the coordination of his classroom 
studies and actual work experience. 
After each four-week period, he will 
write a report on the assigned topic. 








to Opportunity 


acceptance of the project by his plant, and acceptance of 
a comprehensive report by the Institute, qualify the grad- 
uate for a degree in mechanical, industrial or electrical 
engineering. 

In many ways, GMI is like most other colleges. There 
are a dozen fraternity houses where students live and eat; 
the Institute also has a planned intramural athletics pro- 
gram, many social activities, student publications, a variety 
of professional and general-interest organizations and 
societies and a student governing body. 

More than 2,000 young men are enrolled in this coop- 
erative program each year. Approximately 70 per cent 
of the students who have graduated are still with plants 
or divisions of General Motors Corporation, many in high 
administrative or technical positions. 

The school’s governing body, the board of regents, is 
made up largely of officials of General Motors and its 
divisions, and their interest in GMI and its students con- 
tinues after graduation. This means that the men who 
direct the destiny of the school also direct the organiza- 
tions that employ the people trained there. 

GMI’s full-time faculty and staff of 538 are composed 
of people with years of experience in the fields they are 
teaching, and they offer their students a rare combination 
of theoretical and practical knowledge—certainly a solid 
foundation for success in one of this country’s most dy- 
namic industries. 
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Basketball, being played here in GMI’s large gymnasium, 
is just one of the sports in which students participate. All 
members of the student body are encouraged to take part. 


A problem in thermal expansion in 
a physics laboratory classroom at 
GMI is being worked out 

at the left. Students are observing 
the effects of varying degrees 

of heat on a metal rod. All students 
are carefully supervised and 
counseled on ways to improve their 
knowledge, and are rated by class 
grades and quality points. These 
points are an average of the 
student’s class grades in each 
four-week period, and give him 
and his sponsoring plant a single 
rating of his academic work. 


What Every Girl Should Know 
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In spotlight, teen-ager shows correct posture while walking. Charm school has classes for girls 14 to 18, and for ‘‘ Young Charmers,”’ eight and up. 








About Charm 


Teen-agers learn some rules of poise, 
polish and personality while attending 
Saturday school at Philadelphia store 













N THE MANNER OF FASHION MODELS, more than 1,000 
] high school girls in the Philadelphia area will parade 
down runways in the auditorium of the Strawbridge and 
Clothier department store and its three suburban branches 
this year. The girls won’t be displaying new fashions, how- 
ever; they'll be demonstrating what they’ve learned during 
a series of charm school classes sponsored by the store. 

While the students pick up quite a few modeling 
pointers, they don’t attend the Saturday morning sessions 
to learn how’ to become glamour girls. The objective of 
the school is to help the teen-agers gain poise and confi- 
dence in their general appearance. 

During the course, the girls study posture — how to sit, 
stand and walk attractively — and they receive helpful 
hints about good grooming, make- up, skin care, hair styling 
and fashion accessories. 

One of the “fringe” benefits of the charm school is the 
opportunity to meet and talk with the instructors, many of 
whom are professional models. The teachers frequently 
pass along tips that help solve specific teen-age beauty 
problems. For example, former model Ann Bacher offered 
these suggestions during a recent charm school session: 

Pale nail polish is best for everyday use; it won’t show 
chips and scratches as readily as dark shades do. Save the 
deeper tones for special occasions. 

If you are a chronic nail biter, paint at least four coats 
of clear polish on your nails. This won't break the habit, 
but it will help to protect otherwise defenseless nails. 

































Teacher Ann Bacher (left) shows student Kathleen McCormack 







Use a brush instead of the lipstick itself when you how to “‘start on the right foot.” Graduates of the school, 
apply lip make-up. You'll have better control and get which was begun in 1951, become members of a club that 
finer lines. participates in fashion shows and charity activities in the city. 





Don’t fall for “this season’s” color just because it is 
popular — make sure that it is becoming to you. 

Don’t accept an arbitrary skirt length that dictates that 
your skirt should hang so many inches above the floor. 
Proper length depends on your figure and the length of 
your legs. 






Student Carol Ann Clarkin, an alumnus of the Young 
Charmers school, tries out a touch-up tip—apply 
lipstick with a brush—while attending a Saturday 
class for teen-agers. Carol Ann’s verdict: “‘It works!”’ 
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Strange are the treasures found in 
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Eighteenth-century cannon weighing 7,000 Spanish silver coins were found by the Brass and silver sextant discovered by 
pounds, the largest object recovered by twins several years ago on one of their Charles Noyes apparently was used aboard 
the brothers, now serves as lawn decoration. first exploratory trips. The discovery started a galleon that sank centuries ago. It bears 
It was hoisted by block and tackle. them on a career of diving adventure. craftsman’s name: ““‘W. Hogg, London.” 





the Noyes Boys 


OHN AND CHaRLes Noyes, 20-year-old twins of Fort 

Lauderdale, Florida, spend their spare time in the 

depths of the Atlantic Ocean, diving in water that old- 
timers claim is the hiding place of pirate gold. 

The brothers don’t find treasure in rusty sea chests, 
however. The money they make by collecting marine 
specimens for aquariums, performing undersea salvage 
and recovering sunken valuables— ranging from false 
teeth to fishing tackle — helps to pay their tuition at the 
University of Miami. 

The most unusual, and rewarding, “treasures” that the 
young men find, however, are derelict World War II 
torpedoes. The Navy pays the Noyes boys $100 each time 
they lead a demolition team to a projectile they have 
found resting on the ocean floor. According to experi- 
enced naval frogmen, the brothers have an uncanny knack 
of being able to return to the scene of their find in the 
unmarked depths. The twins accomplish the feat by sight- 
ing objects on the shoreline or by noting distinctive colors 
of the reefs in the vicinity of the torpedo. 

The skin divers stress safety in their work. They point 
out that this type of underwater exploration is not for the 
imexperienced or untrained, and that using proper equip- 
ment for the specific job is of the utmost importance. For 
safety, they generally use air hose rigs, which restrict the 
distance they may cover under water. 

The twins have had numerous brushes with sharks and 
moray eels. They say the best defense is a fast getaway. - 
Safety-minded explorers plan every underwater operation 
with extreme care. They have a large collection of navigation 
charts and are quite familiar with south Florida waters. 





“| .. But I don’t know HOW to cha-cha.” 


“George! There’s a BEE in this corsage!”’ 


‘My sister and I always go to dances together.”’ 


Shall We Dance? 


Animals can’t talk, but they have little trouble 
getting across a point. They don’t attend dances, 
either, but that doesn’t prevent them from 
illustrating most expressively some of the 


characters and situations that turn up at every hop 
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““Boy! No more rock and roll “I’m sorry. I didn’t know root beer 
fer THIS chaperon!”’ made you sneeze.” 





QUESTION FOR NOVEMBER: 


What are the biggest problems that face teen-agers today? 


Sirs: 

The most irritating problem that faces 
the youth of today is that of bad repu- 
tations — reputations induced by a minor- 
ity of teen-agers. It seems as though 
when some teen-agers are caught break- 
ing the law, all teen-agers, in a sense, are 
blamed. Convincing others that not all 
teen-agers act or react the same is the 
problem! 

RicHarp A. Orozco, 16 
Theodore Roosevelt High School 
Los Angeles, California 


Sirs: 

I think the biggest problem facing to- 
day’s teen-agers is fear. We fear changes. 
The change created by graduation from 
high school makes us doubtful because 
we know that we are suddenly expected 
to “grow up.” We fear failure. Losing is 
hard for us. We look at our future and 
wonder if we will ever be successful. 
Teen-agers are proud, and we keep most 
of our real feelings to ourselves because 
we are afraid of showing emotion. 

BARBARA Myers, 18 
Altamont High School 
Edgewood, Illinois 


Sirs: 

One of the most serious problems that 
face the American youth is adaptation to 
responsibilities. The teen-ager of today 
has freedoms and privileges as never be- 
fore. During the teen years occurs the 
adjustment from a guided child to a 
guiding adult, and it is a difficult period. 
Progressively, responsibilities are entrusted 
to students in schools, under the super- 
vision of teachers, and as a whole they 
are adjusted to. But in private life many 
problems arise that require personal deci- 
sions by the individual. Here lies a great 
strain on the teen-ager. 

Ricuarp P. Gritxo, 15 
Weymouth High School 
Weymouth, Massachusetts 


Sirs: 

One of the biggest problems that face 
teen-agers today is that we don’t know 
exactly what we are — adults or children. 
When going to the movies we have to 
pay adult prices. But if an “adult” movie 
comes along, anyone under 18 isn’t sup- 
posed to go, and that age group takes in 
most of us. When it comes to driving, 
we're supposed to act like adults, but if 
we do something wrong, people say, 
“That's a teen-ager for you!” and we are 


treated like children. No wonder we teen- 
agers don’t know where to turn. 

Sanpy RussE.x, 16 
Newell Community School 
Newell, Iowa 


Sirs: 

In my opinion, some of the greatest 
problems that face American youth today 
stem from the gradual lowering of moral 
standards in our country. For example, a 
glance at the movie advertisements will 
reveal sex and violence as major subjects. 
At a typical newsstand you will probably 
discover a preoccupation with the same 
topic. Lowering moral standards is a re- 
cent development, and is typical of prob- 
lems created by worship of a high stand- 
ard of living instead of the re 
that brought us the high standard of 
living. 

James A. Humpurey, 15 
Great Falls High School 
Great Falls, Montana 


Sirs: 

Money seems to take first place on the 
problem list. Teen-agers not only worry 
about spending money and an extra five 
dollars for a special date, but getting a 
job and holding it so they can put a little 
in the bank, and in some cases help out 
Mom and Dad. 

Diana GraHaM, 17 
Leuzinger High School 


Hawthorne, California 


Sirs: 

I think that the biggest problem teen- 
agers face today is the inability or failure 
of parents to show a real interest in the 
affairs in which teen-agers participate — 
in school, in church and in general social 
activities. Parents offer criticism, more 
often destructive than constructive. This 
criticism is important to a teen-ager when 
he is trying to set standards and decide 
upon the extent and usefulness of his 
abilities. A teen-ager, realizing that he is 
in the stage of learning independence and 
acquiring maturity, wishes limited free- 
dom in which criticism is helpful — and 
when guidance is offered, not imposed. 

Wiiu1aM Sears, 17 
Apex District High School 
Morrisville, North Carolina 


Sirs: 

One of the biggest problems that face 
teen-agers today is obtaining a job with- 
out the experience required. A teen-ager 


applies for a job, only to find that he 
must have some experience before he will 
be hired. How can one obtain a job and 
gain the experience required if nobody 
will hire him so he can gain the experi- 
ence? I think the reason lies in the em- 
ployer who will not trust a teen-ager to 
prove his ability, and also in the field of 
education. Education fails to train teen- 
agers in different occupations. The only 
training many schools offer is in shop 
work and home economics. If educators 
would train and employers would trust, 
maybe the problem would be solved. 
Donna Sacxner, 18 
Morrice High School 
Morrice, Michigan 


Sirs: 

In my opinion, the biggest problem 
that faces the teen-ager is knowing him- 
self or herself. The teen-ager of today is 
a stranger to himself. He lacks the desire 
to search for his talents and discover his 
skills. He is apt to think of the less im- 
portant matters of the present, and not 
the essential matters of the future. If the 


teen-ager can solve these — while 


he is still a teen-ager, solving problems 
as an adult will surely work out more 
smoothly. 

Eric Gortrrnriep, 15 
Manchester High School 
Manchester, Connecticut 


Sirs: 

In my opinion, the biggest problem 
facing teen-agers today is whether the 
United States and Russia stay at peace. 
This is important because we are the 
next generation to carry on in the world. 
What happens now will rest upon our 
shoulders in the future. We realize that 
the world situation at hand isn’t exactly 
promising, and it will soon be facing us. 

Mary Woopsvurn, 16 
San Bernardino High School 
San Bernardino, California 


IF YOU MOVE 


please send us both your OLD ad- 
dress and your NEW one. Send 
request for address change to 
AMERICAN YOUTH, Ceco Pub- 
lishing Company, Department AY, 
8-185 General Motors Building, 
Detroit 2, Michigan. 


These letters represent a cross-section of the views of hundreds of teen-agers who wrote to us on the subject. We wish to thank all those who 
sent letters, and invite readers to write an answer to the following question: What do you think is the most important item in good grooming, 
for either a boy or a girl? We'll pay $10 if we publish your letter. Send letters, of 100 words or less, to National School Editor, AMERICAN YOUTH 
Magazine, 3-135 General Motors Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. Letters must be postmarked not later than November 30, 1960. 
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The cars are safer...the roads are safer... 


el 


the rest is up to you! 


Driving’s a lot more fun when you drive to something big . . . school dances, or weenie roasts. Make sure it stays fun. 
The keys your dad gave you represent your responsibility and his faith in your good judgment. 

When you get behind the wheel everything is in your favor. Features such as power steering, power brakes and excel- 
lent visibility make driving easier and safer. A car can do almost anything ... except think... that’s your job. 

You’ve got to be alert on the highway. Modern roads are bigger, better and designed for traveling ease. Traffic moves 
smoothly and you can keep in step with it. But play it safe because when you take chances—safety stops and trouble 
starts. The greatest safety feature on the road is still the careful driver. Caution is more than a word in a slogan, it’s 
the way of life on the highway. So if you enjoy driving the family car drive it with care and you'll be driving it often. 


A car is a big responsibility . . . so handle it with care! 
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